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the President of the University. This was due to his calm and sym- 
pathetic temperament and good common-sense. 

He occupied the position of leading medical expert in medico-legal 
cases all over New England and his record as a witness in many 
important trials won him universal regard in both the medical and 
legal profession. 

Dr. Wood also found time for many articles in current medical 
literature, including addresses to medical bodies and participation 
in the discussions of the medical societies. With Robert Amory he 
translated the work of Neubauer and Vogel on "Urinary Analysis" 
and revised that portion of Wharton and Stille on "Medical Juris- 
prudence" so far as his special line was concerned. In 1874 he was 
made a member of the commission which investigated the sanitary 
condition of the water of the Sudbury, Charles and other rivers. 
He also prepared in 1894 an important paper for the State Board of 
Health about "Arsenic in its relation to Domestic Life." 

He was a member of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the Massachusetts Medico Legal Society, the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement and the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
He was also a member of the committee for the revision of the "Phar- 
macopoeia" in 1880 and chemist to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

He was a man of the most sterling character and much beloved 
and respected by all who came in contact with him. 

J. Collins Warren. 



JOHN HENRY WRIGHT (1852-1908) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 2, 1893. 

John Henry Wright, Professor of Greek and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences in Harvard University, died at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Nov. 25th, 1908. He was born at Urumyat, Persia, 
Feb. 4, 1852, the son of Rev. Austin Hazen Wright, a missionary in 
Persia from 1840 to 1865. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1873, and became Asst. Professor of Ancient Languages (Greek 
and Latin) at what is now Ohio State University. In 1876 he re- 
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ceived the degree of Master of Arts from Dartmouth, and after study- 
ing classical philology and Sanskrit at Leipzig for two years, he re- 
turned to Dartmouth as Associate Professor of Greek, a position which 
he held until 1886. He married, April 2, 1879, Mary, the daughter of 
President Eli Todd Tappan of Kenyon College. In 1886 he became 
Professor of Classical Philology and Dean of the Collegiate Board at 
Johns Hopkins University, whence he was called to Harvard in 1887. 
He went to Athens, Greece, as annual professor at the American School 
of Classical Studies in 1906-7. He became a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1893, was a member of the Council 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, and President of the 
American Philological Association in 1894. Besides being editor-in- 
chief of the American Journal of Archaeology from its re-organization 
in 1897 until 1906, he was an associate editor of the Classical Review, 
1888-1906, and of its successor the Classical Quarterly from 1907. 
He was active in the interests of the New England Classical Associa- 
tion, presiding with wit and tact at its first meeting at Springfield in 
April, 1906. 

His many monographs and contributions to classical learning can- 
not all be listed here, but the following are the more important works 
by which he made himself known to scholars the world over: 

1882. An address on The Place of Original Research in Collegiate 
Education. 

1886. The College in the University and Classical Philology in the 
College. 

1886. Translation of Collignon's Manual of Greek Archaeology. 

1892. The Date of Cylon. Although not printed until after the dis- 
covery of Aristotle's work on the Constitution of Athens, 
it anticipated correctly the chronology given in that work. 

1893. Herondaea. Valuable studies on the newly discovered 
papyrus of Herondas. 

1894. Studies in Sophocles. 

1902. Edited " Masterpieces of Greek Literature." 

1904. Present Problems of the History of Classical Literature, an 
address delivered at the Congress of Arts and Sciences at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 

1905. Editor of "A History of All Nations from the Earliest 
times," in 24 volumes. Based in part on the Allgemeine 
Weltgeschichte of T. Flathe and others. 

1906. The origin of Plato's cave. 

In addition, his work as one of the editors of the classical section of 
the Twentieth Century Textbooks should be mentioned. 
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These brief biographical details reflect but little of the eminent 
personal qualities which Professor Wright possessed, but they indicate 
the wide variety and extent of his training and experience, and explain 
the beneficent influence which he exerted on so many of the younger 
scholars of this country. The traits that immediately impressed a 
student on his first meeting with him were his generosity, sympathy, 
and learning. His kindness was unfailing, his courtesy never shaken. 
Possessing a keen sense of humor, he was merciful to the blunderer, 
ready to overlook the crudeness and awkwardness of the tyro, but 
equally firm in correcting the puerile and in rebuking the insincere. 

His own scholarship was fertile, whether expressed in his writings 
or in the work which he inspired in others. Broad in its range, it was 
deep in its thoroughness. Versed as he was in the technical minutiae 
of those branches of classical philology in which he was a specialist, 
he had the gift of imparting human interest and a literary quality to 
his exposition of scientific subjects. As a writer his style had charm, 
so that the study of a problem in Greek epigraphy, for example, became 
in his hands not only a work of scholarly importance, but also a matter 
of interest to a reader not trained in technicalities. He had a rare 
insight into the beauties of English, and his taste guided him surely 
in the interpretation of the subtleties and graces of Greek style. His 
sense of form expressed itself also in his love of Greek art, and he found 
congenial labor in the editorship of the Journal of Archaeology. 
Through his edition of Collignon's Manual and the courses which he 
offered in the University on the subject he became the pioneer in the 
teaching of classical archaeology in this country. 

Charles Burton Gulick. 



